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My talk today is built around a series of charts summarizing the 
food situation, The statistics wre prepared with the help of 
Marguerite Burk, They were put into chart form with the help of 
Franklin Thackrey. 


First, we shall present a series of charts comparing our present 
foed supplies with those of the prewar period 1935-39. A widely-used 
BAH index indicates that per capita food consumption in 1952 is 12 per- 
cent higher than in 1935-39. What does this man? Any index number is 
a sort of average. Like any average, it is likely te cover up many 
diverse trends. 


Today the average person in the United States is eating a slightly 
larger number of pounds of food, but about the same number of calories 
as prewar. In terms of nutrients the average person is getting less 
carbohydrate than before the war, about the same amount of Vitamin A, 
a little more ascorbic acid, and significantly more riboflavin, thiamine, 
niacin, iron, protein, and calcium. The average American is eating few- 
er potatoes and grain products, but more livestock products, citrus 
fruits and tomatoes, leafy green and yellow vegetables. 


In order to add up all these diverse trends and make same sort of 
average, it is necessary to weight each food in some way. The BAE index 
of food consumption weights each food by its average retail price in 
1935-39. The 12 percent increase in the index reflects mainly a shift 
from less expensive to more expensive foods. Thus, consumers are getting 
more of the foods they want the most. The index does not directly 
measure the change in the nutritive value of American diets. No nutritive 
index Hes yet been devised. Nevertheless, it is clear that as Americans 
have beerl able to buy more of the foods they want, they have alse in- 
creased their intake of some of the most important nutritive elements. 


The increase in per capita food consumption since 1935-39 has 
occurred in spite of our increased population and in spite of a very large 
increase in exports and in military requirements. It was made possible 
by twe factors. First, farmers produced 44 percent more food in 1952 
than before the war, They did this with fewer farm workers, but with 
Loreen wexpemoLwines tor tercilizer, slectrification, machinery, and other 
supplies. ven though cash costs of farming increased sharply, farmers 
Were induced to produce more because of higher prices. Second, consumers 
could afford to buy more foed in spite of higher prices because their in- 
comes were substantially larger than before the war, and because the 
distribution of incomes has become less unequal. 
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Food consumption and foed expenditures increase as incomes rise. 
The demand for food is significantly higher than before the war. Also, 
such programs as school lunches, distribution of surplus foods to in- 
stitutions, industrial feeding, and the enrichment of foods have con- 
tributed materially to the improvement of our diets. 


Now, let us look to the future. Will the demand for focd continue 
to increase, and can our food supplies keep up with the demand? Our 
population is continuing to grow rapidly -- at the rate of about 23 
million persons a year. Farm costs are rising and doubtless will con- 
tinue to rise in the next few years. If per capita food consumption is 
going to be maintained and perhaps be increased, it is clear that farmers 
will have to receive fairly favorable prices in order to induce them to 
produce even more food. 


Gonsumers cannot afford to pay high food prices unless their in- 
comes are high. Our food bills have increased not just because of high- 
er prices, but also because we buy more food, food of bétter quality 
and relatively higher cost, and more marketing services with our food. 
To get the food we want and need at prices we can afford to pay, we must 
have, shill’ more efficient and productivestarming, still more sifieient 
marketing, plus policiss that maintsin general prosperity for farmers 
and consumers alike. 


With adequate research and education, and with programs to help 
farmers and to maintain prosperity, we can continue to increase agricul- 
tural output and to improve diets, 
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